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TO-DAY. 
On, life it is sad and strange, 
And love it is deaf and blind, 
And the shapes of sorrow and change 
Are always pressing behind ! 
If the tender impulse stay, 
It is nipped by the frost of fate,— 
So make haste to be kind to-day, 
For to-morrow may be too late! 


The eyes that crave for our smile, 
Or the ears for our kindly word, 
May be closed in a little while, 
And our loudest cries unheard. 
Time mocks at our cold delay ; 
Death waits not, though we wait; 
So make haste to be kind to-day, 
To-morrow may be too late! 
—Susan Coolidge, in S. S. Times. 


JOHN ROBERTS: A QUAINT FRIEND OF 

THE OLDEN TIME’ 
Tuomas CARLYLE, in his history of the stout and sa- 
gacious Monk of St. Edmunds, has given us a fine 
picture of the actual life of Englishmen in the mid- 
dle centuries. The dim cell-lamp of the somewhat 
apocryphal Jocelin of Brakelond becomes in his 
hands a huge Drummond-light, shining over the Dark 
Ages like the naphtha-fed cressets over Pandemo- 
nium, proving, as he says in his own quaint way, that 
“ England in the year 1200 was no dreamland, but a 
green, solid place, which grew corn and several other 
things; the sun shone on it; the vicissitudes of sea- 
sons and human fortunes were there; cloth was 
woven, ditches dug, fallow fields ploughed, and houses 
built.” And if, as the writer just quoted insists, it is 
a matter of no small importance to make it credible 
to the present generation that the Past is not a con- 
fused dream of thrones and battle-fields, creeds and 
constitutions, but a reality, substantial as hearth and 
home, harvest-field and smith-shop, merry-making 
and death, could make it, we shall not wholly waste 
our time and that of our readers in inviting them to 
look with us at the rural life of England two centu- 
ries ago, through the eyes of John Roberts and his 
worthy son, Daniel, yeomen, of Siddington, near Ci- 
rencester. 

The Memoirs of John Roberts, alias Haywood, by his 
son, Daniel Roberts, (the second edition, printed ver- 
batim from the original one, with its picturesque ar- 
ray of italics and capital letters), is to be found only 
in a few of our old Quaker libraries. It opens with 


~iBy John Greenleaf Whittier. From the Riverside edition ot 
his Works, Volume VI., by permission of the publishers, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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some account of the family. The father of the elder 
Roberts “lived reputably, on a little estate of his 
own,” and it is mentioned as noteworthy that he mar- 
ried a sister of a gentleman in the Commission of the 
Peace. Coming of age about the beginning of the 
civil wars, John and one of his young neighbors en- 
listed in the service of Parliament. Hearing that 
Cirencester had been taken by the King’s forces, they 
obtained leave of absence to visit their friends, for 
whose safety they naturally felt solicitous. The fol- 
lowing account of the reception they met with from 
the drunken and ferocious troopers of Charles I., the 





“bravos of Alsatia, and the pages of Whitehall,” 
throws a ghastly light upon the horrors of civil war: 
“As they were passing by Cirencester they were dis- 
covered, and pursued by two soldiers of the King’s 
party, then in possession of the town. Seeing them- 
selves pursued, they quitted their horses, and took to 
their heels; but, by reason of their accoutrements, 
could make little speed. They came up with my 
father first; and, though he begged for quarter, none 
they would give him, but laid on him with their 
swords, cutting and slashing his hands and arms, 
which he held up to save his head ; as the marks 
upon them did long after testify. At length it pleased 
the Almighty to put it into his mind to fall down on 
his face; which he did. Hereupon the soldiers, 
being on horseback, cried to each other, Alight, and cut 
histhroat ! but neither of them did; yet continued to 
strike and prick him about the jaws, till they thought 
him dead. Then they left him, and pursued his 
neighbor, whom they presently overtook and killed. 
Soon after they had left my father, it was said in his 
heart, Rise, and flee for thy life! which call he obeyed ; 
and, starting upon his feet, his enemies espied him in 
motion, and pursued him again. He ran down a 
steep hill, and through a river which ran at the bot- 
tom of it; though with exceeding difficulty, his boots 
filling with water, and his wounds bleeding very 
much. They followed him to the top of the hill; but 
seeing he had got over, pursued him no farther.” 
The surgeon who attended him was a Royalist, 
and bluntly told his bleeding patient that if he had 
met him in the street he would have killed him him- 
self, but now he was willing to cure him. On his re- 
covery, young Roberts again entered the army, and 
continued in it until the overthrow of the Monarchy. 
On his return, he married “ Lydia Tindall, of the de- 
nomination of Puritans.” A majestic figure rises be- 
fore us, on reading the statement that Sir Matthew 
Hale, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, the 
irreproachable jurist and judicial saint, was “ his 
wife’s kinsman, and drew her marriage settlement.” 
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No stronger testimony to the high-toned morality 
and austere virtue of the Puritan yeomanry of Eng- 
land can be adduced than the fact that, of the fifty 
thousand soldiers who were discharged on the acces- 
sion of Charles II., and left to shift for themselves, 
comparatively few, if any, became chargeable to their 
parishes, although at that very time one out of six of 
the English population were unable to support them- 
selves. They carried into their farm-tields and work- 
shops the strict habits of Cromwell's discipline; and, 
in toiling to repair their wasted fortunes, they mani- 
fested the same heroic fortitude and self-denial which 
in war had made them such formidable and efficient 
“Soldiers of the Lord.” With few exceptions, they 
remained steadfast in their uncompromising non- 
conformity, abhorring Prelacy and Popery, and enter- 
taining no very orthodox notions with respect to the 
divine right of Kings. From them the Quakers drew 
their most zealous champions ; men who, in renoun- 
cing the “carnal weapons ” of their old service, found 
employment for habitual combativeness in hot and 
wordy sectarian warfare. To this day the vocabu- 
lary of Quakerism abounds in the military phrases 
and figures which were in use in the Commonwealth’s 
time. Their old force and significance are now in a 


great measure lost; but one can well imagine that, in 
in the assemblies of the primitive Quakers, such stir- 
ring battle-cries and warlike tropes,even when em- 
ployed in enforcing or illustrating the doctrines of 
peace, must have made many a stout heart to beat 


quicker, under its drab coloring, with recollections of 
Naseby and Preston; transporting many a listener 
from the benches of his place of worship to the ranks 
of Ireton and Lambert, and causing him to hear, in 
the place of the solemn and nasal tones of the 
preacher, the blast of Rupert’s bugles, and the an- 
swering shout of Cromwell’s pikemen: “Let God 
arise, and let his enemies be scattered |” 

Of this class was John Roberts. He threw off his 
knapsack, and went back to his small homestead, con- 
tented with the privilege of supporting himself and 
family by daily toil, and grumbling in concert with 
his oid campaign brothers at the new order of things 
in Church and State. To his apprehension, the 
Golden Days of England ended with the parade on 
Blackheath to receive the restored King. He mani- 
fested no reverence for Bishops and Lords, for he felt 
none. For the Presbyterians he had no good will; 
they had brought in the King, and they denied the 
liberty of prophesying. John Milton has expressed 
the feeling of the Independents and Anabaptists to- 
wards this latter class, in that famous line in which 
he defines Presbyter as “ old priest writ large.’”’” Rob- 
erts was by no means a gloomy fanatic; he had a 
great deal of shrewdness and humor, loved a quiet 
joke; and every gambling priest and swearing magis- 
trate in the neighborhood stood in fear of his sharp 
wit. It was quite in course for such a man to fall in 
with the Quakers, and he appears to have done so at 
the first opportunity. 

In the year 1665, “it pleased the Lord to send two 
women Friends out of the North to Cirencester,” who, 
inquiring after such as feared God, were directed to 
the house of John Roberts. He received them 
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kindly, and, inviting in some of his neighbors, sat 
down with them, whereupon “ the Friends spake a 
few words, which had a good effect.” After the meet- 
ing was over, he was induced to visit a “Friend ” 
then confined in Banbury jail, whom he found 
preaching through the grates of his cell to the peo- 
ple in the street. On seeing Roberts he called to 
mind the story of Zaccheus, and declared that the 
word was now to all who were seeking Christ by 
climbing the tree of knowledge, “ Come down, come 
down; for that which is to be known of God is mani- 
fested within.” Returning home, he went soon after 
to the parish meeting-house, and, entering with his 
hat on, the priest noticed him, and, stopping short in 
his discourse, declared that he could not go on while 
one of the congregation wore his hat. He wasthere- 
upon led out of the house, and a rude fellow, stealing 
up behind him, struck him on the back with a heavy 
stone. “Take that for God’s sake,” said the ruffian. 
“So I do,” answered Roberts, without looking back 
to see his assailant, who the next day came and 
asked his forgiveness for the injury, as he could not 
sleep in consequence of it. 

We next find him attending the Quarter Sessions, 
where three “ Friends ” were arraigned for entering 
Cirencester Church with their hatson, Venturing to 
utter a word of remonstrance against the summary 
proceedings of the Court, Justice Stephens demanded 
his name, and, on being told, exclaimed, in the very 
tone and temper of Jeffreys: “I’ve heard of you. 
I’m glad I have you here. You deserve a stone 
doublet. There’s many an honester man than you 
hanged.” “It may be so,” said Roberts, “ but what 
becomes of such as hang honestmen ?” The Justice 
snatched a ball of wax and hurled it at the quiet 
questioner. “I'll send you to prison,” said he; “and 
if any insurrection or tumult occurs, I’ll come and 
cut your throat with my ownsword.” A warrant was 
made out, and he was forthwith sent to the jail. In 
the evening Justice Sollis, his uncle, released him, on 
condition of his promise to appear at the next Ses- 
sions. He returned to his home, but in the night fol- 
lowing he was impressed with a belief that it was his 
duty to visit Justice Stephens. Early in the morn- 
ing, with a heavy heart, without eating or drinking, 
he mounted his horse and rode towards the residence 
of hisenemy. When he came in sight of the house, 
he felt strong misgivings that his uncle, Justice Sollis, 
who had so kindly released him, and his neighbors 
generally, would condemn him for voluntarily run- 
ning into danger, and drawing down trouble upon 
himself and family. He alighted from his horse, and 
sat on the ground in great doubt and sorrow, when a 
voice seemed to speak within him, “ Go, and I will 
go with thee.” The Justice met him at the door. 
“T am come,” said Roberts, “in the fear and dread of 
Heaven, to warn thee to repent of thy wickedness 
witb speed, lest the Lord send thee to the pit that is 
bottomless!” This terrible summons awed the Jus- 
tice ; he made Roberts sit down on his couch beside 
him, declaring that he received the message from 
God, and asked forgiveness for the wrong he had 
done him. 

The parish vicar of Siddington at this time was 















George Bull, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, whom 
Macaulay speaks of as the only rural parish priest 
who, during the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was noted as a theologian, or who possessed a 
respectable library. Roberts refused to pay the vi- 
car his tithes, and the vicar sent him to prison. It 
was the priest’s “Short Method with Dissenters.” 
While the sturdy Non-conformist lay in prison, he 
was visited by the great woman of the neighborhood, 
Lady Dunch, of Down Amney. “ What do you lie in 
jail for?” inquired the lady. Roberts replied that it 
was because he could not put bread into the mouth 
of a hireling priest. The lady suggested that he 
might let somebody else satisfy the demands of the 
priest; and that she had a mind to do this herself, 
as she wished to talk with him on religious subjects. 
To this Roberts objected; there were poor people 
who needed her charities, which would be wasted on 
such devourers as the priests, who, like Pharaoh’s 
lean kine, were eating up the fat and the goodly, 
without looking a whit the better. But the lady, 
who seems to have been pleased and amused by the 
obstinate prisoner, paid the tithe and the jail fees, 
and set him at liberty, making him fix a day when 
he would visit her. At the time appointed he went 
to Down Amney, and was overtaken on the way by 
the priest of Cirencester, who had been sent for to 
meet the Quaker. They found the lady ill in bed; 
but she had them brought to her chamber, being de- 
termined not to lose the amusement of hearing a 
theological discussion, to which she at once urged 
them, declaring that it would divert her and do her 
good. The parson began by accusing the Quakers of 
holding Popish doctrines. The Quaker retorted by 
telling him that if he would prove the Quakers like 
the Papists in one thing, by the help of God, he 
would prove him like them in ten. After a brief 
and sharp dispute, the priest, finding his adversary’s 
wit too keen for his comfort, hastily took his leave. 


(To be Continued.) 
From The Friend (Philadelphia). 

THE SYSTEM OF TITHES IN ENGLAND. 
Ir is probable that no one of the doctrines published 
by our early Friends caused them more euffering at 
the hands of persecutors than that of the nature and 
freedom of Gospel ministry. They regarded ministry 
as a divine gift bestowed by the Head of the Church 
upon such persons as he saw fit; and they taught 
that“ they who have received this holy and unspotted 
gift, as they have freely received it, so are they freely 
to give it, without hire or bargaining.” This testi- 
mony struck at the root of the system of a clergy, as 
a separate class to be maintained by the rest of the 
community; and naturally enough awakened the 
enmity of those who were affected by it. Of the ef- 
fect thus produced, Robert Barclay says: “ God hav- 
ing shown us this corrupt and anti-christian ministry, 
and called us out from it, and gathered us into his 
own power and life, to be a separate people, so that 
we dare not join with uor hear these anti-christian 
hirelings, neither yet put into their mouths or feed 
them ;—ob! what malice, envy, and fury hath this 
raised in their hearts against us!—That though we 
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get none of their wares, neither will buy them, as 
knowing them to be naught, yet will they force us to 
give them money; and, because we cannot for con- 
science’ sake do it, our sufferings upon that account 
have been unutterable. These avaricious hirelings 
have come to that degree of malice and rage, that 
several poor laboring men have been carried hun- 
dreds of miles from their own dwellings, and shut up 
in prison, some two, some three, yea, some seven 
years together, for the value of one pound sterlin 
and less. I know myself a poor widow, that for th 
tithes of her geese, which emounted not to five shi 
lings, was about four years kept in prison, thirty 
miles from her house. Yea, hundreds have hereby 
spilled their innocent blood, by dying in the filthy 
noisome holes and prisons. And some of the priest 
have been so enraged that goods thus ravished could 
not satisfy them, but they must also satisfy their fury 
by beating, knocking, and wounding with their 
hands innocent men and women for refusing (for con- 
science’ sake) to put into their mouths.” 

The journals of Friends who lived in those days 
abound with statements of the sufferings by loss o 
property and imprisonments to which they were sub- 
jected for their faithfulness in refusing to pay preach- 
ers who had not ministered unto them,and who had 
no equitable claim upon them, and whose forced 
maintenance was a violation of the principles laid 
down by Christ and his apostles. 

The word Tithes means a tenth part. Among the 
Jews it was given to the tribe of Levi as a substitute 
for their share of the land, when the land of Canaan 
was divided among the tribes of Israel. There was 
no similiar provision among the early Christians. 
Indeed, in the earlier period of the Christian Church 
there was no separate order of clergy, but in their 
meetings every one was at liberty to exercise the gift 
of ministry as the Lord called them to the service. 
It soon became common to raise a church fund, and 
Tertullian shows the purposes to which it was ap- 
plied—“ in relieving the poor, and upon children 
destitute of parents, and in the maintenance of aged 
and feeble persons, and of men wrecked by sea, and 
of such as have been condemned to metallic mines, 
or have been cast into prison professing the Christian 
faith.” In the distribution of these funds, no doubt, 
the ministers in need would share as well as the 
other members, not because they were ministers, but 
because they were poor or in distress. 


These funds were derived from voluntary contri- 
butions, and were under the care of the deacons,— 
the bishops having nothing to do with them, until 
the Council of Antioch, in the year 340, ordained that 
the bishops might distribute them, but that they 
should take no part of them to themselves, or for the 
use of the priests who lived with them, unless neces+ 
sity required it. With the progress of declension in 
the Church, the payment of all ministers was gradu- 
ally introduced between the fourth and eighth cen- 
turies ; and the proportion of the fund devoted to its 
original object—the relief the the poor—was lessened 
In the year 1200, Pope Innocent the Third ordained 
that every one should pay tithes to those who ad- 
ministered to him spiritual things in his own parish 
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and thus the fund of the poor was converted almost 
wholly into a fund for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

By an act passed in the reign of Henry VIIL., of 
England, the right of the clergy to tithes was con- 
firmed, and the priests could claim a legal title to 
them. Friends refused to obey this law, because, if 
tithes were due to everybody, they were due to the 
poor. Secondly, because they had been originally 
free-will offerings, and now by violence had been 
changed into dues to be collected by force. It was 
clear, from the instructions of Jesus to his disciples, 
that ministers of the Gospel were not authorized to 
demand a maintenance from others; and that any 
constrained payment of these demands would amount 
to an acknowledgment of the right of the civil mag- 
istrate to interfere in matters which lay solely be- 
tween God and man. Thirdly, the tithes were 
claimed by the act of Henry VIII. as being due by 
divine right, as were the Levitical tithes. To this 
Friends objected that the Levitical priesthood and 
all its belongings ceased with the coming of Christ ; 
and therefore they would be acquiescing in a false 
principle, if they paid tithes founded upon it. 

The objection to the payment of tithes by Friends 
being a matter of conscience and founded on a re- 
ligious principle, they suffered great hardships 
rather than sacrifice their peace of mind by paying 
them. One of the most outrageous of these cases 
was that of a poor widow and her son, who were im- 
prisoned eleven months on a verdict for one penny for 
tithe-wool. Under a feeling of the avaricious spirit 
which prevailed in many of the ministers of the Es- 
tablished Church, George Fox says: “The black, 
earthly spirit of the priests wounded my life; and 
when I heard the bell toll to call people together to 
the steeple-house, it struck at my life; for it was like 
a market-bell to gather people together, that the 
priest might set forth his wares forsale. Oh, the vast 
sums of money that are got by the trade they make 
of selling the Scriptures, and by their preaching, 
from the highest bishop to the lowest priest! What 
one trade else in the world is comparable to it ? not- 
withstanding the Scriptures were given forth freely, 
Christ commanded his ministers to preach freely, 
and the prophets and apostles denounced judgment 
against all covetous hirelings and diviners for 
money.” 

It was not only in the collection of tithes and 
similar charges that Friends suffered by the hands of 
the priests, but these were great instruments in stir- 
ring up the civil magistrates to persecutethem. Not 
only so, but in collecting the tithes which they 
claimed, many of them maliciously resorted to forms 
of legal proceedings which involved their victims in 
great expenses and often tedious imprisonments, 
when at the time there were easy methods of distrain- 
ing the amount. To procure relief from this griev- 
ance a petition was presented to Parliament in 1736, 
praying that prosecutions for tithes might be re- 
strained so as to follow only the less oppressive meth- 
ods. In this petition it was stated that above £800 had 
been taken from 10 persons, when the original demand 
did not collectively amount to more than £15; and 
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that nearly 300 had been committed to prison on such 
prosecutions, of whom several had died prisoners. 
Notwithstanding the reasonable nature of this peti- 
tion, it was strenuously opposed by the clergy, and 
through their influence defeated. 

For many years the Annual Epistles issued to the 
Society by the Yearly Meeting at London, mention 
the number in prison and the amount distrained for 
tithes. In 1691 there were 80 in prison on this ac- 
count; in 1692, 111; in 1693, 182; in 1695, 134; in 
1696, 52; and it is mentioned that 97 had been dis- 
charged from prison by a late act of pardon. After 
this the number of prisoners gradually declined. In 
1723, after mentioning that the sufferings on account 
of tithes forthe year amounted to £4,369 ; the epistle 
says: “ There are at present only two Friends prison- 
ers on Truth’s account, and seven Friends have been 
discharged from imprisonment since last year; on 
which occasion we think meet to observe to you the 
goodness and mercy of God herein: for that it doth 
not appear so few Friends have been prisoners on 
Truth’s account in any one year since we were a peo- 
ple, as are at this time.” In 1729, for the first time 
since the rise of the Society, they are able to say, 
“There is at present no Friend prisoner on Truth’s 
account that we hear of in this kingdom. On which 
occasion, we cannot but commemorate the goodness 
of our God in this his merciful dispensation, so differ- 
ent from the lot of our fathers; which we earnestly 
pray may by all of us be remembered with deep hu- 
mility and thankfulness.” J. W. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 15. 
FourTH MONTH 20, 1890. 
FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. 

GOLDEN TExtT.—‘“‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for 
she loved much.’’—Luke 7: 47. 

Read Luke 7 :.36-50. 

ForGIvengss and Love are two of the most precious 
attributes of our Heavenly Father, and in no sense 
can we show our faith and confidence in him as our 
Divine Caretaker, more than in the exercise of fore- 
giveness toward those who have wronged us, and in 
extending that love which thinketh no evil to every 

one who is in need of our sympathy and regard. 

The occasion in the life of Jesus upon which our 
lesson is based is one of peculiar interest, illustrating 
as it does the social habits of the Jewish people, and 
showing also that among the Pharisees, who were in 
the observances of the traditions of the law, the 
strictest of all the sects into which the people were 
then divided, Jesus was received as a guest, though 
we may conclude from what follows that the full 
courtesy extended to persons of rank or influence 
was not carried out toward him. 

Desired him that he would eat with him. This invita- 
tion was probably an acknowledgment for some fa- 
vor he or his family had received from Jesus. Or it 
might have been extended with a view to hear what 
his teachings really were. 

Sat down at meat. This has been translated in ac- 
cordance with our usage. In the East the custom of 
sitting at meals has never been observed in the past ; 
and only in the present time is the practice found 
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among those who adopt European customs. To re- 
cline on the left arm, on couches or divans provided 
with cushions, and arranged on three sides of a 
square, was the universal custom. The feet were re- 
lieved of the sandals, and at ease, outside or back of 
the board upon which the food was served. 

A woman, a sinner, when she knew, etc. Jesus had 
become so popular among the people that they kept 
themselves advised of his movements, and it was soon 
noised abroad where he conld be seen and heard. 
This was probably an abandoned woman, whose life 
was so impure that she was cut off from the society 
of the good and pure. 

Standing behind at his feet, etc. That such intrusion 
upon a company of invited guests was possible, is ex- 
plained by the want of privacy in the houses. Those 
not invited to the entertainment might freely pass 
in and out to see the guests, and were at liberty to 
join in conversation with them, and with the host. 
The presence of this woman, and her touching the 
person of Jesus, filled the Pharisee with indignation, 
and he was ready to doubt that he (Jesus) possessed 
the power and insight which was ascribed to him. 

Jesus, answering, said. Answering the thought that 
was in his heart, took occasion to remind his host of 
his own want of hospitality, and to point out that this 
woman, whom they all agreed was a sinner, had done 
to him what he was entitled to receive, as a guest of 
the master of the house, and all because of her love, 
and the desire she felt to be forgiven, and change her 
manner of living. 

Thy sins are forgiven. This Jesus could declare, for 
the reason that he saw she was penitent, and wanted 
to break away from sin. It was to give hope and 
help to such that he had come in the fullness of the 
Father’s Spirit, and the assurance that she had found 
favor with the Master enabled her to “ go in peace.” 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—DEVOTION. 

Devotion is love shown ; not love hidden away in 
our hearts, silent, waiting to be asked for, but the 
ready, willing love that comes out to cheer and help. 
Sometimes, when people forget themselves, and let 
this helpful love fill their whole hearts, they do great 
and noble deeds that make the whole world better. 
Most of you remember the sorrowful flood, not long 
ago, that overwhelmed Johnstown, Pa., but how 
many have heard of the brave and unselfish deeds 
that were done at that time. One of these was that 
of the telegraph operator, who sat in her place, and 
while the waters were rising around her, bravely did 
the duty that God had given to her, and from that 
little office went forth to the world the story of Johns- 
town’s woe. The Heavenly Father must have loved 
her much for her devotion to Him and to her fellow- 
men. For she failed not, but trusted in Him,and He 
came and took her to Himself. 

From the earliest ages we read of the devotion of 
man to some great power above and beyond him. It 
is remarkable how civilization and advancement 
have ennobled man’s devotion. Primitive man 
would show his devotion by the number and value 
of his sacrifices, even yielding up precious human 
lives. 





As we proceed in history, we note numberless ex- 
amples of cruelties, all done to show devotion to God. 
Strange ignorance, to think that He who is all love 
and goodness, should want thousands of martyrs 
cruelly tortured for His sake. Later on, we read of 
long pilgrimages, with feet bare and bleeding, by way 
of showing devotion. There are thousands of ways, 
to-day, by which man manifests his worship for his 
God. 

The old idea of sacrifice was in itself very good, 
for devotion always calls for sacrifice,—not useless 
sacrifice that will do ourselves nor no one else any 
good,—but a sacrifice of self, the merging of all our 
selfish aims and desires into the one everlasting 
Love, which surrounds and permeates everything 
which is good and beautiful and true. 

We should dwell continually in a state of devo- 
tion, not have stated times, as days set apart for fast- 
ing and prayer, but join with nature in her glad, 
everlasting hymn of thanksgiving and praise. 

Silent devotions are as effective, and often more 
so, than those where many words and forms are 
used ; for ofttimes the thought is more given to these 
than to the spirit of worship. But at times, outward 
forms may aid in coming into the spirit of devotion. 
Some cannot pray until they have knelt and bowed 
the head. If the form helps them, all well, let them 
use it until they learn to pray without it. 

Devotion ennobles us; it brings us into harmony 
with the Great Spirit which we worship. Therefore, 
let us have more of it; let the spirit of truth and 
purity and love dwell with us continually, chasten- 
ing us that we may be better able to offer up constant 
and holy devotion to the Great Source of our being. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Love and Forgiveness are the two words that em- 
phasize the religion taught by Jesus; blot them out 
of the record and there would be little left, so entirely 
are they interwoven with the warp and woof of the 
Gospel Messages. 

With love and forgiveness for the motto of the 
Christian church, faithfully lived and honestly pro- 
mulgated among all men, the end of all wars and 
fightings, of all strife and animosities, would soon be 
reached, and the golden age of peace and good-will 
would make a new Eden of the earth. 

And let us inquire why this true condition of the 
human family under the benign influence of the Gos- 
pel of Christ is not nearer at hand? Why two thou- 
sand years have failed to bring about its realization ? 
The answer must be found in the unwillingness of the 
human family, enlightened by the teachings of Jesus, 
and acquainted with all the lessons of wisdom that 
fell from his lips, to put into practical every-day life 
the principles that will bring about the love and for- 
giveness which this religion promises to all who are 
willing to be governed by its precepts. “Whence come 
wars and whence come fightings?” asks the Apos- 
tle, “come they not hence, even of your pleasures 
that war in your members, ye kill and covet, and 
cannot obtain, ye fight and war; ye have not because 
ye ask not, ye ask and receive not, because ye ask 
amiss that ye may spend it to your pleasure.” Thi 
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is a sad picture, but itis true of a large part of the hu- 
man family, even of very many from whom the 
church has‘a;right to expect better things. 

The principles of peace and good will must be cul- 
tivated in the children before we can hope to see 
them spread abroad among men, and this is best ac- 
complished in the home. Children who are uni- 
formly trained ¢o forbearance, with a kind and yield- 
ing spirit in their intercourse with one another, will 
not forget toSbe courteous and obliging, as men and 
women. 

When we stop to consider the results of this want 
of faithfulness to the law of love, we cannot but won- 
der that any one will suffer himself to be brought 
into bondage by the unhappy giving way to those evil 
propensities which make hatred and revenge their 
companions, while love and peace and forgiveness are 
waiting to bless and ennoble their existence. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE.—III. 
Paris, Third month 21, 1890. 
In accordance with my promise in the last letter, I 
now take up the subject of Public Secondary Instruc- 
tion in France. As I have said before, this covers 
the ground of our College courses in the United 
States, together with a few years of preparatory in- 
struction. The institutions for Secondary Instruc- 
tion are the Lycées and the Communal Colleges. Of 
the former there are 100, pretty generally distributed 
throughout the country, and they have all been built 
and organized in the present century. They are the 
national colleges, the buildings, libraries, and all the 
furniture and apparatus being the property of the 
Nation. This includes also all of the books used by 
the boarding students, (by far the greatest number), 
which are furnished them at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment. What it has cost to build and properly 
equip these Lycées can be best understood by a few 
figures. Between the years 1880 and 1885 the Gov- 
ernment spent a little more than twenty-two million 
dollars ($22,000,000) in the work. In doing this, 17 
Lycées were either entirely built, or much repaired 
and improved. Upon one new Lycée in Paris alone 
the sum of two million dollars ($2,000,000) was spent. 
Of the Communal Colleges the number is 246; and 
they are not national, but belong to the departments 
or cities where they are situated. The regular courses 
of study in these Lycées and Colleges cover a period 
of nine years, the lowest being called the 8th class; 
the next to the highest, the class in Rhetoric; and 
the highest, the class in Philosophy. In these var- 
ious classes there are Sections in Science as well as 
Sections in Letters. The ancient languages are be- 
gun in the 6th class, the sections being undivided in 
the 7th and 8th. The graduates from the Public Su- 
perior Primary classes (before described), usually 
enter the 6th class, where the separation between the 
Classical and the Scientific Sections begins. They 
are thus ready to be presented for degrees seven 
years after they enter the courses of Secondary In- 
struction. These degrees are not conferred by the 
different Lycées or Colleges, where the preparation 
has been made, but are all conferred upon examina- 
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tion by one of the Faculty of the University. This 
secures a high and uniform standard of scholarship, 
wholly impracticable under our system, where each 
college has its own standard and confers its own de- 
grees. The example of France in this respect ‘is cer- 
tainly worthy of the careful examination of educators 
in our own country. I do not affirm that their sys- 
tem would be found best for us in all respects, nor do 
I affirm that it would not; but I do say that our 
present method of conferring degrees is most faulty 
and defective. With us, to know the value of any 
given degree it is necessary to know the name of the 
college which conferred it. The degrees earned here 
by study in the Lycées and Colleges are “ Bachelier 
2s Lettres” and “ Bachelier 2s Sciences.” The degree of 
“ Bachelier 23 Arts” has been abandoned for many 
years as no longer having the proper signification ; 
and that of “ Bachelier 2s Lettres” has taken its place. 
The instruction given in these Secondary Institutions 
is not gratuitous, as in the Primary Schools. Al- 
though wholly under the control of the Government, 
(either of the nation or the department), a charge is 
made by the Government of from $200 to $450 a year 
for boarding students ; and about $75 to $150 for day 
scholars, according to the classes to which they belong. 
But many receive both their education and their liv- 
ing partially or wholly free. Students in limited cir- 
cumstances are very freely admitted at reduced rates, 
and they receive a rebate of one-fourth, one-half, 
three-fourths, or even the whole of their expenses, 





according to circumstances—and this is continued 
after entrance, through their course, to those who are 
approved by the faculties as worthy students. This 
operates, like a system of prizes, as a constant incen- 
tive to high endeavor. Such students are called 
“ boursiers,” and a one-fourth boursier this year may 
rise to one-half the next, and so on; and there is no 
stigma attached to the position, but the reverse is the 
case ; securing the position of a full “ boursier”’ being 
a mark of honor. In the year 1887 there were 10,528 
boursiers in the Lycées and Colleges. 

Every possible means is taken to secure the best 
instruction, and to that end teaching is made a reg- 
ular profession, and those engaged in it must be 
thoroughly prepared. Of the 3,741 professors in the 
Lycées, but 99 are without degrees ; and of the 4,432 
professors in the Communal Colleges, but 386 are 
without them. Asa result a high order of work in 
these institutions may be reasonably expected, and 
is practically secured, and changes are not made ex- 
cept for substantial reasons. A position once secured 
is permanent. 

The whole expense of maintaining these institu- 
tions for Secondary Instruction in the year 1887, with- 
out counting the interest upon the vast sums invested 
in the buildings and equipments, was about three 
and three-quarters millions of dollars ($3,775,000). 

In accordance with my usual practice and habit 
of thought, I have made no distinction of sex in 
speaking of this great system of public instruction. 
But I must not close without saying that here, as in 
| the Primary and Maternal Schools, the institutions 
for the different sexes are entirely separate, and that 
| such institutions for young women are really of very 
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recent origin. Great progress in this respect has 
been made in the past decade. In 1882 there were 
but 5 Lycées and 7 Colleges for young women ; 
while they number to-day 23 Lycées and 25 Colleges, 
besides 65 other courses of Secondary Instruction, 
not claiming the names of Lycées nor Colleges. But 
even in these, the courses are so different from those 
required of the young men, that the young women 
are at great disadvantage when coming to present 
themselves at the University for their degrees; 
which they are permitted to do, and to go on there 
to higher courses of study. Of this I shall have oc- 
casion to speak more fully in my next on “ Superior 
Instruction.” 

I will close this letter by a brief account of a visit 
to one of the principal Lycées of Paris. Being fur- 
nished, as when visiting the Primaries, with a letter 
of introduction from the Vice Recteur of the Univer- 
sity, I presented myself at the Lycée early in the af- 
ternoon. It is situated on some of the highest 
grounds of the city, in Passy, not far from the Arc de 
Triumphe, and in the vicinity of the Bois de Bou- 
logne. It is regarded as one of the most healthful 
sites in Paris. On entering the Court-yard the con- 
cierge pointed out to us the office of the “ Proviseur,” 
which is the title given to the heads of the Lycées 
and Colleges. On reading my letter, although evi- 
dently much pressed for time, he put aside all other 
duties, and gave all attention to my questions, and 


was ready to visit with me such classes as I desired. | 


He permitted but one brief interruption, and that 
was when the Government Inspector made his usual 
call. It was obvious that the whole business was 
managed by the Government with the greatest sys- 
tem and care. This Lycée has been open but six 
years. As some families do not wish to send to the 
Primaries, they have one Primary room, and one 
small Maternal School. These, of course, are all day 
scholars, any are really nota part of the system of the 
Lycée. As I have before indicated, the Lycée proper 
begins with the eighth class. On account of the size 
of the classes most of them contained several sections 
each. I passed through the rooms with the Provi- 
seur, briefly visiting one section of each class. I 
heard exercises in Diction (Elocution), Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Latin, (Czesar and Cicero); Descriptive 
Geometry, and French Literature. I heard enough to 
see that excellent work was being done. One of the 
Latin classes was a viva-voce translation, at sight, 
from French into Latin. All the masters in the Ly- 
cée proper were both Bachelors and Masters of Arts, 
and also “ Agrégés,” which is the title of those who 
have professional Diplomas for Teaching. It being a 


school for boys and young men, no woman was em- | 


ployed in any class except one who was at the head 
of the small Maternal School. When students finish 
their courses of study here they present themselves at 
the Sorbonne to receive their degrees in Letters or 
Science. If not properly prepared, they either give 
up the degree or return to the Lycée for another 


year to prepare for it. The whole number of stu- | 


dents in this Lycée was 1,600. The Treasurer very 
kindly showed me his books, and gave me all the fig- 
ures I desired. A brief summary will be of interest. 
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This fine site, covering several acres of ground, 
was bought by the Government for 2,800,000 frances. 
The tract is large enough for the extensive buildings 
around its exterior border, and four large separate 
court-yards for the students’ exercises in the centre. 


| And besides these, they go to the Bois de Boulogne, 


near at hand, in the long intervals after the close of 
the classes, accompanied always, even the oldest of 
them, by two or more masters. The-buildings and 


furniture cost 6,800,000 francs. Thus the whole prop- 


erty, when prepared for the school, had cost the Gov- 
ernment nearly 10,000,000 frances, or about $2,000,000. 
After spending that amount of capital the Govern- 
ment aided this Lycée to the amount of $8,000 the 
first year ; $36,000 the second year; $20,000 the third 
year, $15,000 the fourth year. This was contributed, 
as before explained, to aid the “ boursiers,” in whole 
or in part. For the last two years it has paid ex- 
penses, without government aid, but it will not be 
forgotten that the interest on the investment is to be 
considered an annual contribution of not less than 
$100,000. And this is but one of the 100 Lycées and 
246 Communal Collegesin France. This is, however, 
the largest in Paris, and with one exception, the larg- 
est in France. 

It will be seen that children can enter the public 
schools at two years of age (maternal schools), pass 
to the primaries at 6,where they must remain 7 years— 
until 13, (or do equivalent work elsewhere), then en- 
ter the 6th class of the Lycée, and after 7 more years 
of study, at the age of 20 be ready to go up to the 
Sorbonne for their degrees of Bachelor of Letters or 
Bachelorof Science. And this education for the first 
eleven years is absolutely free, and for the last 7 it is 
furnished at low rates, and for many, whose circum- 
stances require it, it is given almost or quite without 
expense. It now only remains for me to speak of the 
superior—or post-graduate—instruction, provision for 
which has been made with a most liberal hand, and 
which is now open to all, almost entirely gratui- 
tous, and without distinction of sex. Of this branch of 
the subject I shall speak in my next letter. 

Epwarp H. MAGILL. 


THERE are lost many pieces of silver—aye, and of 
gold—which have long ago been missing from the 
Father’s treasury, and are trampled under foot of 
man and beast alike—lives crowded so full of cruelty 
and penury and vice that, though they are God’s 
children, they themselves do not even dream it. But 
if you can find them in the mire, if you will wash 
them with your tears, and burnish them back to 
brightness and beauty by your patient and loving 
touch, you will find on them the image of Him who 
made them, and the superscription of His immortal 
children. Light the candle of your love, and sweep 
diligently till you find them.—Bishop Potter. 





No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No hap so hard but may in time amend. 
—Southwell. 





PrayYER is the pulse of the renewed soul, and the 
constancy of its beat is the test and meastre of t!:v 
spiritual life— Octavius Winslow. 
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EVIDENCES OF THE TRUTH. 


In the year 1648, a serious-minded, sweet-spirited 
young man, the son of a “ righteous ” shoemaker of 
Leicestershire, in the Midland country of England, 
was deeply concerned over questions of religious im- 
port, and was going about from place to place, coun- 
selling, conferring, and seeking the Truth. 
left to us his own account of his experiences. 
course of this he says: 

“ After this 


I went I preached repentance to the people, and there were 


He has 
In the 


I went into the Vale of Beavor. As 


many convinced in the Vale of Beavor, in many towns, for 
I stayed some weeks amongst them. One morning, as I 
was sitting by the fire, a great cloud came over me, a temp- 
tation beset me, and I sat still. It was said: ‘ All things 
come by nature.” Butas I sat still and let it alone, a living 
hope and a true voice arose in me which said ‘ There is a 
living God who made all things.’ Immediately the cloud and 
temptation vanished away, and life rose over it all; my 
heart was glad, and I praised the living God.” 

At the distance of pearly two anda half centuries, 
this brief statement stands as definitely outlined, and 
as scientifically trustworthy as another statement 
which has come down to us from nearly the same pe- 
riod of time,—seventeen years later only,—when an- 
other young Englishmen of the Midland country, sit- 
ting in his garden, saw an apple drop from the tree to 
the ground, and reflecting upon the occurrence, drew 
from it the suggestion of one of the greatest laws of 
nature. 

It is quite true that the young man who sat by the 
fire did not hear with the outward ear. None the less 
he was as certain he heard the Voice as the other was 
sure he saw the apple. And the deduction which the 
young philosopher of Lincolnshire drew from the in- 
cident that passed across the mirror of his retina was 
no more precise than that which the young preacher 
inthe Vale of Beavor drew from the assurance that 
One saw in one 
way: the other heard in a way even more powerful 
and convincing. 


had come into his consciousness. 


Nor is it incapable of proof to the understanding 
of others that the Voice spoke to the young man by 
the fire. While any one may “see ’—as we say—the 
apple drawn to the earth by gravitation, any one 


mney listen, if he will, to the Voice of God in his own 








soul. The demonstration in the one case is not less 
definite than in the other. 

Nor is the deduction of principle more “ reasona- 
ble” in the one case than in the other. It is no 
harder for the mind to conceive that the great order 
of the outward universe must have been created by a 
Power greater than itself, than it is to conceive that 
the apple is drawn to the earth by an attraction su- 
perior to itsown. The one thought is as simple and 
as logical as the other. The world of nature stands 
unexplained by natural evidence, and we go above 
that: the movement of the smaller object toward the 
larger requires the conclusion that the greater bulk 
has the greater power of attraction. 

It is a duty of the present day to listen inward 
first, and then look outward. The evidences of Truth 
thus obtained will not clash. That there is, as 
George Fox heard declared to his spiritual ear, a 
Living God, is not contradicted but supported by 
knowledge of the great principle in Nature which 
Isaac Newton saw illustrated. 


tXTRAVAGANT DISPLAY AT “ EASTER.” 


Our age seems to be one of fondness for display, and 
at no season is this more apparent than the one just 
passed. It seems marvelous to the unaccustomed, to 
witness the multitudes of intelligent worshipers after 
weeks of observance of self-denial, pass immediately 
to the task of inaugurating a display of floral and 
other outward emblems, on their rejoicing over the 
arrival of the Sabbath called Easter. In the va- 
rious churches crowds are gathered for the services, 
and while we may not question the sincerity of their 
worship, we cannot but feel there must be difficulty 
keeping the mind centred upon the great lesson em- 
bodied in the entire life of Jesus of Nazereth when 
there is so much of display to divert it therefrom. 

In the simple mode of our own form of worship 
we may perhaps miss a power given to them to ab- 
stract the mind from its surroundings, and so we 
would not judge any; yet for ourselves we feel the 
continued need of adherence to our testimony to 
simplicity and moderation in all things, in order that 
we may have true peace and content. To realize the 
spirit of Christ in each individual soul it is needful 
for us to abstain from that which alone points to the 
outward manifestation of Jesus of Nazareth. We 
have been called away from this—except as a matter 
of most valuable record,—and called to give ear to 
the Christ within, revealing to us our present needs 
and duties. Let us, therefore, watch well the avenues 
leading away from simplicity in religious worship, 
and cultivate a listening attitude that will reveal to 
our inward ear fresh messages regarding life and 
duty from the ever present Christ of God. 
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WE receive, from week to week, requests to sup- 
ply copies of the paper which have failed to arrive as 
they should have done. We are always ready to re- 
place such missing numbers, and only regret that 
they should be missing at all. With the utmost care 
there seem to be always some failures in the mail, 
and the only remedy is for those who suffer from 
them to let us know at once. 


DEATHS. 

COMLY.—At Byberry, Philadelphia, Fourth month 1st, 
1890, Caroline 8., widow of Emmor Comly, in her 81st year ; 
a member of Bristol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

COOPER.—In West Philadelphia, Fourth month 34d, 
1890, William W., son of Edward P. and Sarah B. Cooper, 
in his 37th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

ROGERS.—At Merchantville, N. J., Fourth month 1st, 
1890, W. Stanley, son of William H. and Lillie I. Rogers, 
aged 8 months, 27 days. 

THOMAS.—Suddenly, Third month 30th, 1890, at his 
residence, Elmira, N. Y., N. Spencer Thomas, aged 62 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CHARLES KIRK. 


On the 11th of Third month there passed from this 
life a venerable Friend and philanthropist. Born in 
the year 1800, he was a connecting link between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, seeming to come 
down to us from former generations. 

To write the biography of Charles Kirk would be 
to write the history of the eventful times in which he 
lived. An intelligent observer of the events trans- 
piring around him, he witnessed the rise and fall of 
empires, and the formation and dissolution of great 
political bodies. But the military and political life 
of the day had no attractions for him. He was more 
concerned for the inward and spiritual life which 
purifies the heart and exerts its beneficent influence 
upon the daily lives of those with whom it comes in 
contact. Truly it may be said that if Charles Kirk’s 
views and feelings prevailed in the world “ there 
were no need of arsenals or forts.”” Nor, indeed, 
would there be any necessity for expensive litigation, 
for, while yet a young man, he settled his father’s es- 
tate without the aid of a lawyer, to the entire satis- 
fation of all concerned. 

He watched closely the feelings which prompt 
the actions of men, and disregarding the conse- 
quences which might ensue, he built his character 
upon the higher feeling, witb a result which justified 
his fondest hopes and expectations. He chose of his 
own free will to build upon this “ precious corner 
stone ” of good feeling, and finding it “a tried stone,” 
“a sure foundation,” he raised upon it a superstruc- 
ture which has stood the test of the greater part ofa 
century, and met the approval of a large body of rep- 
resentative men and women who in various ways tes- 
tified their appreciation of his life and character. 

As a practical farmer he made agriculture a suc- 
cess at a time when prices were much lower than at 
present, and notwithstanding the necessity for close 











confinement to his business he found abundant op- 
portunity to serve his Lord, and was frequently found 
helping those engaged in the gospel ministry, assist- 
ing them in their arduous duties by his sympathy, 
sound judgment, and prompt and energetic move- 
ments, often adding the necessary conveyance and 
bearing the expenses of long journeys. 

His benevolence manifested itself in many ways. 
He was a life-long friend of education, giving his 
preference to the methods pursued by the Society of 
Friends, working and contributing abundantly of 
his means to assist various educational enterprises. 
He literally, as well as spiritually, fulfilled the scrip- 
ture which recommends us “ to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep unspotted 
from the world.” To enlarge upon this subject would 
be to run the risk of becoming too personal; suffice 
it to say that his work in this direction was the fruit 
of a deep religious concern. 

Possessing a retentive memory, he would often 
eutertain and instruct his young friends with inter- 
esting reminiscences of the far-off past. In conver- 
sation he would now and then reveal the beautiful, 
hidden life he led in his walk with God, creating in 
others a desire to be found following him as he fol- 
lowed Christ. 

Through all his trials he was sustained to the last 
“by an unfaltering trust,’ and when the writer, in 
company with some valued friends visited his late 
home, hospitable “ Kirkwood,” on the 17th of the 
Third month, they learned of the heavenly joy and 
peace which blessed the closing hours of his earthly 
existence., N. R. 

Fourth month 4, 1890. 


A QUERY ABOUT “ POLITICS.” 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Why are Friends so sensitive in regard to any discus- 
sion that relates to politics? Politics is the art or sci- 
ence of government. This admitted, where is the 
Christian man or woman or paper advocating Chris- 
tian principles that should think them or itself too 
good to discuss a subject of such vital importance? 
Did we as a Society uphold and believe that the cru- 
cifying of Jesus over eighteen hundred years ago was 
an atonement for our sins, and that all we have to do 
to be saved is to have faith, we then might sit with 
folded hands, as it were. But O, dear friends, this is 
contrary to the principles our Society was founded on. 
Faith without works is dead. One of the tests Jesus 
gave to those who gathered about him, to prove their 
standing as Christians was: “ By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” 

If we love one another we will have an interest in 
others’ welfare, and this interest will cause us to use 
our influence to have only such laws on our statute- 
books as will protect the right and suppress the 
wrong. Most, if not all, Christian people are united 
in the conviction that the American saloon or liquor 


| traffic is responsible for the greatest amount of crime 


and misery of any one thing our nation has to deal 
with. But how to work so as to remedy the evil is 
what we do not all agree in or see alike ; therefore it 
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is essential that we exchange views through our pa- 
pers, and when we mingle socially together. I see no 
better way than to work with the Prohibition party. 
I can vote with no party that puts men in offices in 
sympathy with the traffic. What right have we to 
expect saloon-keepers, brewers, and distillers to make 
laws to prohibit the continuation of their business ? 

When I first came to Nebraska I knew little about 
the Prohibition party ; therefore I cast my first vote 
for Blaine, being told that he was astrict temperance 
man, and thinking it would be a dreadful thing if the 
Democrats elected a president. But they did, and I 
have lived under a Democrat and a Republican gov- 
ernment, and I am so blind that I fail to see any dif- 
ference. Now I should like to try a Prohibition Pres- 
ident, to see if there would be any change. When I 
read their platforms I can see scarcely any difference 
in the two old parties, but when I read the Prohibi- 
tion platform there I find a decided difference. Asa 
Friend I must support the party that advocates the 
greatest number of principles in harmony with our 
profession, which I find the Prohibitionists do: 
First, the complete annihilation of the liquor traffic 
as a beverage; Second, the right of women to the 
ballot; Third, settling differences by arbitration. 
Trusting that all your readers will carefully study 
each platform before they cast another vote, and then 
vote conscientiously, 

M, A. D. 
Bennett, Nebraska. 


{ We print our correspondent’s letter in full, chiefly 
for the purpose of adding some comment, which we 
hope may serve to enlarge the measure of under- 


standing why it is that the INTELLIGENCER AND JourR- | 


NAL does not welcome political discussion in its pages. 
One would think that the reasons would be tolerably 
clear without special explanation, but we are contin- 
ually reminded to the contrary,—as in this letter of 
our Nebraska friend. 

“Why are Friends so sensitive in regard to any 
discussion that relates to politics?” our friend asks. 
We do not know that, as citizens, they are. (Rather 
the contrary, perhaps, in modern times.) But they 
are sensitive as to bringing political questions into 
any connection with the Society’s procedure. And 
this is founded on the soundest principles. The So- 
ciety of Friends is not a political organization. It is 
not formed to create or overthrow administrations of 
human government, to set up or to set aside parties. 
Its foundation is purely, essentially, absolutely a re- 


ligious one. If it bad not that reason for existence, | 


it would have no reason at all, and would soon cease 
to exist. Upon this religious foundation are estab- 
lished the Society’s “ testimonies,”—a body of such 
moral rules, the logical outcome of its religious belief, 
as will serve to make the members show outwardly 
what they profess inwardly. These rules are the 
broad and general ones, recognized by the Christian 
ethics ; they are applied by Friends, under their Dis- 
cipline, with a conscientious endeavor to preserve the 
clearness and consistency of the body. 

But none of these take up the questions of party 
politics. They do not deal with the issues upon 





which parties divide. If they did, the Society of 
Friends would soon cease to be a united body. The 
organization of individuals in religious bodies is one 
thing: the relations which the same individuals may 
choose to take to political affairs is a distinct and sep- 
arate matter. Our Nebraska correspondent, it seems, 
does not stand, now, where he stood six years ago. 
Suppose his monthly meeting had set up a rule how 
he should vote in 1884, would it have been agreeable 
to him, then? Evidently he has established his own 
convictions differently now, and asks no monthly 
meeting advice,—and, we venture to say, would ac- 
cept none, if it differed from those convictions. Its 
advice and aid upon general principles of morals, we 
trust he loves and respects: its dictation in politics 
would be as intolerable to him, as it would be im- 
proper in the meeting. , 

And so with regard to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL. Its readers, as we privately know, hold 
various relations in their station as citizens to the 
politics of their time. Some think they should vote: 
some abstain from voting altogether. Some engage 
actively in political “ work”; others exercise great 
caution in that direction. Some, when they cast a 
ballot, give it to the candidates of one party, some 
give it to another, some to a third, some to a fourth ; 
some disregard parties altogether. It is, of course, 
impossible that the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
could deal with political questions in such a way as 
to satisfy all these classes. Asa matter of fact it has 
learned, after some trials, that it cannot entirely 
avoid offense, when it permits correspondents to dis- 
cuss, in a temperate manner, the issues pending in 
an important canvass. The sensitiveness of those 
who feel very strongly on the questions which are 
made a part of political discussion is too great to ad- 


| mit of their hearing calmly the earnest presentation 


of a view different from their own. This may be a 
matter of regret, perhaps a matter of susprise ; it is, 
however, a matter of fact. And the resultis that the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL adheres as closely and 
carefully as possible to the ground on which it was 
first established,—the representation of the Princi- 
ples and Testimonies of the Society of Friends ; add- 
ing to this only such matter as we thirtk will serve 
to instruct, to inform to encourage, or innocently 
entertain, our readers. Our work is to help the So- 
ciety, not to distract it: to preserve its forces, so far 
as our influence goes, and not to fling them into the 
distractions and contentions of parties. The editors 
would be unfaithful stewards, indeed, if they did not 
keep sincerely and earnestly in mind, under every 
gust of popular feeling, the great principles of Truth 
which they profess to serve, and on account of which 
their paper exists. These are no less true, and no 
less applicable now, in the United States under Presi- 
dent Harrison, in Canada undér the Administration 
of John A. Macdonald, or in England under Queen 
Victoria, than they were in the days which saw 
George Fox preaching first under Oliver Cromwell, 
then under his mortal enemy Charles the Second, 
and at last under William the Third, the represen- 
tative of a third revolution in English affairs. The 
great principles are permanent: the party questions 












change from year to year, and men change their own 
minds with regard to them,—voting one way in 1884, 
and another in 1890. 

While we “ adhere as closely as possible” to the 
fundamental ground, we do not deny that there is 
force in the suggestion that occasions arise when it 
might be helpful to have some discussion of current 
questions. We endeavor to give an opportunity for 
this, within safe limits. The printing of our Ne- 
braska correspondent’s note is upon the ground that 
it is not worth while,—in secondary matters, mat- 
ters of expediency,—to be narrow-minded, and afraid 
of shadows. There must be a willingness to bear and 
forbear, and this willingness, to be real, must be tried 
a little. Here is one earnest Friend in Philadelphia 
who thinks all communications that discuss Prohibi- 
tion and High License should be sent to the local 
newspaper, and there is another equally earnest 
Friend who thinks the suggestion amazing. It is 
plain that our Christian fellowship must be preserved 
by 4 mutual confidence in each other’s good faith, 
and a mutual concession of the right to look at some 
things differently. Our correspondent in Nebraska 
quotes the words of the Master at the feast of the 
Passover; let us think of them,—that we shall be 
known as His disciples, if we have love one to another. 
Certainly it will be a poor measure of such love 
which will not tolerate, here and there, divergence 
of opinion as to our individual duty as citizens, and 
which will not hold us together in the bonds of a 
Christian body, regardless of the storms that blow, 
now this way, now that, over the political field. — 
Epirors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


DAYS IN SUB-TROPICAL FLORIDA. 


Ir is with the tempting allurements of bright, South- 
ern skies, soft balmy air, and the relaxation of body 
and mind into a state of “ dolce far niente” that one 
takes leave of leaden clouds, chilling east winds, and 
prevailing fogs, the annual result of tne disbanding 
of Northern winter forces, and pushes through the 
narrow, crowded gateway, and makes for the train 
labeled, “‘ Washington and points South.” 

There is not much by way of scenery to inspire 
one’s pen in the long stretch from the national Capi- 
tal to St. Augustine. After crossing Long Bridge, 
which spans the Potomac, we penetrate but a short 
distance into “ Ole Virginny ” before it is evident we 
are in a slave country ,—dating back “ befo de wah,” 
and even now that “ Ethi hath stretched forth 
her hands unto the Lord,” and found deliverance, 
there is yet no marked recoil from the results of the 
hard pressure of bondage to all outward appearances, 
save where Yankee thrift and industry have changed 
the aspect of affairs and made the “ wilderness to 
blossom as the rose.” The old towns bordering on 
the railroad wear an air of listless inertness, in 
strong contrast to the mushroom cities of the Far 
West, or the smart, thriving towns of our Northern 
neighbors. Large, old-fashioned residences of the 
better classes stand side by side with tumble-down 


shanties and sadly neglected fences, drab and worm- | 


eaten, left to a natural decay. At the stations, a va- 
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riety of specimens of the long ago “ bone of conten- 
tion,” black in face and ragged in clothing, lag lazily 
along or assist in propping up a friendly post. 

Spring has anticipated us here, and the peach 
trees are fragrant with their roseate bloom. The 
grass is a tender green, and weak, thin-looking cows 
that would put to blush the cattle on the Western 
plains,—after a winter of out-door exposure and 
semi-starvation,—were cropping the inviting sweet- 
ness. We reached Richmond in the afternoon, 
passed through Charleston in the night, and pulled 
into Savannah just in time for breakfast. The At- 
lantic Coast Line of railway runs through a seem- 
ingly endless strip of pines, save here and there, as 
we go farther South, a few acres of hard timber are 
inserted. The earth is covered with a fine, white 
sand, out of which grows, and chokes out all other 
vegetation, a scrub, or saw-tooth palm. There is but 
little appearance of cultivation of the land. Old, di- 
lapidated negro cabins stand by the road-side, some 
deserted, and near the inhabited ones the earth is 
scratched over in patches, prepared for seed sowing. 
All moves on slowly here, even the cow between the 
shafts scarcely heeds the blows from the stick in the 
hands of the “ dusky diamond” who sits upon her 
back or between the wheels. One can scarcely pic- 
ture greater desolation than that which greets the 
eye on every side. From the ungraceful pines long 
plumes of funeral-like moss droop like emblems of 
mourning over the loneliness and decay. 

Who has not heard of the swamps of Florida, 
with their slimy, black ooze, their wild tangle and 
thickets of vines, of great heaps of prostrate, moss- 
covered trunks of trees, lying as they have fallen, for 
years? One shudders at the suggestiveness of veno- 
mous serpents and death-dealing reptiles. They also 
find a fitting covert in the dense undergrowth and 
jungles,—almost impenetrable by man. 

We are aroused from such contemplations as we 
halt at a station in one of the clearings. Negroes of 
all sizes gather around. One small boy with an eye 
to business, rushes before the car window at which 
sits a tourist,and from a wide mouth filled with 
white ivories, shouts: “‘Gimme a nickle, boss, and 
I’ll stand on my head, please, boss, gimme one 
nickle!” and with that his dirty toes and long heels 
shoot upward. Righting himself again, he waves his 
hand toward the engine and yells: ‘‘ Hurry up, boss, 
de train am a-goin’.” So the tourist yields,and the 
coveted coin rests in the dark palm. 

We reach Jacksonville at high noon on the fol- 
lowing day, entering directly from the pines. We 
here realize that we are in Florida. The picturesque 
town is directly on the banks of the St. John River. 
It was incorporated in 1833,and was named after 
President Andrew Jackson. Everything was pros- 
perous until the outbreak of the Seminole War in 
1835, which lasted until the Indians were subdued in 
1842. During the Civil War it was garrisoned by the 
Confederate authorities, and later on was occupied 
by the Federal forces, With the return of peace the 
town renewed its growth, and is now a favorite resort 
for Northern visitors. 

After about two hours’ ride we reacb St. Augus- 
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tine. If I have painted the scenes in our transit in 

black and white only, I will have to use now far more 

brilliant colors to make a true picture, most beautiful 

in tone and detail. This quaint old city is familiar to 
most readers; its history is a romantic and interest- 

ing one. But before itis explored we must shake the 
dust from our feet, and be refreshed in the great 

Hotel Ponce de Leon, owned by Henry M. Flagler of 
New York City. Ihave written in previous letters 
of the spacious caravan series on the Pacific Coast, but 
in comparison to this massive pile they dwindle al- 
most to insignificance. It would be in vain to at- 
tempt a minute description of the hotel in a brief let- 
ter. Its architecture is confined strictly to the Span- 
ish Renaissance, which had its beginning in the 
years of Ponce de Leon,—and none other would be in 
harmonious keeping with this most glorious period 
of Spanish history. The style is followed out in every 
detail, from the graceful towers and great dome with 
its copper lantern, to the red-tiled roofs, dormer win- 
dows, loggias, corner turrets, open galleries, and 
over-hanging roofs. The main structure is built on 
three sides of a quadrangular court, which is filled 
with tropical plants, and sprayed by playing foun- 
tains. 

This palalial hotel is truly a work of art. With 
its courts, it covers six acres, and the rooms, large, 
airy, and luxuriously furnished, are four hundred 
and fifty in number. The material used in its erec- 
tion is Coquina, a natural shell stone, quarried and 
brought from Anastasia Island, which here separates 
the harbor from the Atlantic Ocean. We enter the 
vestibule, which opens upon a corridor surrounding a 
rotunda in the central part of the building. It is 
paved with tiny bits of marble. The rotunda is four 
stories in height. The ceilings are painted in oil on 
a silver ground, and life size figures, representing Ad- 
venture, Discovery, Conquest, Civilization, and the 
four elements,—emblematic devices,—are rich in their 
coloring, and executed with skill. A broad stairway 
of marble and Mexican onyx leads from the corridor 
to the landing, and the mantles and clock in the 
sumptuous parlors are of this same rare, transparent 
onyx. 

A peculiar feature of St. Augustine is its narrow 
streets, with over-hanging porches, a style of build- 
ing altogether different from those of the old Spanish 
towns in New Mexico and California, one storied and 
with flat, tiled roofs. Treasury Street is the most 
contracted ; it rans down to the sea, along which ex- 
tends a high stone wall, from Fort Marion to the St. 
Francis Barracks, affording a fine promenade. Old 
Fort Marion, grim and deserted, with its dry moat 
and dismantled cannons, is the only specimen of old 
Spanish fortifications on the Continent. It is built 
of Coquina, as is the old city gateway and most of 
the ancient houses. In this fort,Geronimo, the Apa- 
che chief, (pronounced Haron-i-mo) with his men, 
was confined a few years ago, and they have left their 

marks upon the gray walls in all manner of drawings 
of men and animals, after their own original style. 

There are various other points of interest in the 
ancient city,—the old Plaza market, the Plaza de la 
Constitation, and its monument of Coquina, erected 


by the Spanish in 1813, as a remembrance of the 
adoption of a new constitution. Another monument 
commemorates the Confederate dead of St. Augus- 
tine; it was erected in 1872 by a “ Ladies’ Memorial 
Association.” These, with the old Cathedral, etc., 
are land-marks left to tell the stories of the almost 
forgotten past. 

The march of civilization is onward, and in its 
path the ancient bulwarks give way. Great wealth is 
pouring in from the full coffers of Northern specula- 
tive men, and handsome residences of modern archi- 
tecture are being reared on every side, and ere long 
it will be Old St. Augustine on the one hand, and 
the New on the other. 

After a short sojourn at the “ Ponce,” as it is fa- 
miliarly known, we take the train for Ormond, on 
the Halifax river,some sixty miles south. All along, 
to right and left, are the ever present pines, with 
here and there a dash of small timber land, and 
groups of tall palmettoes. After a hot, dusty, and 
monotonous ride, the conductor calls out “ Ormond !” 
and we are let down at a little station in the wilder- 
ness, a wondering and surprised company of tourists, 
upon one errand bent, that of getting to the hotel, 
the how and where being the question which was 
soon answered, for we spied coming through a nar- 
row opening in the pines, one lone horse dragging a 
truck, behind which was attached a street car, pre- 
sided over by two stout, thick-set negroes, as black 
as shoe polish and as shiny. Among the passen- 
gers to be conveyed in this novel vehicle was the 
widow of Henry Ward Beecher, who is traveling 
through Florida. 

We soon ran down the narrow road and crossed 
the bridge over the Halifax, and went directly to the 
Hotel Ormond, a large, convenient, and well-kept 
house, situated on the peninsula which separates the 
Lagoon, or tidal river from the ocean. The hotel be- 
ing full, we were carried by the street car to the 
Beach House, on the Atlantic, about half a mile 
away. 

The beach here is the finest I have seen, and the 
sand, pure and white, is nearly as firm as concrete; 
the shell-strewn drive extends some fifty miles. We 
rode five miles down the beach to Daytona, a thriv- 
ing place back on the salt-water lagoon, the home of 





fruit growers, and a popular winter resort. A novel 
entertainment was here enjoyed by the guests of the 
hotel. A number of negroes sang old plantation 
songs and hymns, and danced to the piping of some 
tin instrument, in the weird light of many bonfires. 
The songs reminded me of the old corn-husking days 
in Maryland, when the rich voices of these natural 
singers rang out on the crisp night air of autumn. 
| The negro women made hoe-cake, baked it by the 
| open fire, and passed it to the spectators, who were 
unaccustomed to corn bread and herring. 

From the hotel we see an industrious worker on 
the beach, trundling a wire cylinder on wheels, he 
pauses, and with a shovel, fills the receptacle with 
what we supposed to be sand, but upon nearer in- 
spection proved to be thousands of littie shell-fish, 

which are found in beds in the sand. They are all 
alive, and the mass isin constant motion. The cyl- 
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inder is rushed into the surf and all the sand re- 
moved. The next operation is to souse them into 
boiling water, the little clam is dislodged from its 
abode, and when sufficiently cooked, all is strained, 
and a deliciously flavored ribbon clam soup is served 
for dinner. 

EmiLig PAINTER JACKSON. 


(Conclusion to follow.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SCIENCE: ITS STUDY AND TENDENCY. 

(Concluded from last Week.) 

Bur does Science end in materialism? It does not 
seem so tous, It is an old saying that a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing ; and so, it may be, thata 
limited knowledge of Science, in some of its aspects, 
may induce the belief that it runs into materialism 
as its resting place. But surely a deeper insight and 
a more intimate knowledge will present to the in- 
quirer such abundance of evidence as will fully con- 
vince him of the utter insufficiency of the material- 
istic view, and assure him of the necessary existence 
of a great Power back of all phenomena. Science 
does not deny relationship with the supernatural ;— 
it merely says that there is no evidence of any super- 
natural intervention on the earth-to-day ; (superna- 
tural as contradistinguished from the natural) ; and 
further that there is no evidence of any such inter- 
vention in the past, as far back as investigations of 
man have been carried. It sees here in the world 
only forces and motion and matter, and with these 
only does it deal, or can it deal; explaining their ac- 
tions and interactions and ever-changing relation- 
ships to one another. But it also sées behind these 
manifestations the great Cause, the Unknowable, 
the Supernatural, “the Power not curselves that 
makes for righteousness,” or God, as it is variously 
termed. 

In the past, Matter has been debased by man and 
considered as all-vile; while Spirit has been en- 
throned as all-good. To the evolutionist this view 
is not tenable. To him, the power that changes a 
drop of water into a beautiful crystal, that converts 
a tiny acorn into a venerable oak, that develops a 
piece of protoplasm into a man, was latent in the 
drop of water, the acorn, and the protoplasm, respec- 
tively ; and he holds that no independent principle 
has been introduced during the processes of change. 
But what then? That, some will say, is materialism. 
But who made the drop of water, the acorn, and the 
protoplasm? Who, or what, endowed them with 
the marvelous potential powers that the evolutionist 
holds they possess? Whence this matter, and power, 
and force? Prof. Tyndall answers: “ Science is mute 
in reply to these questions. Bunt if the materialist is 
confounded, and science rendered dumb, who else is 
prepared with a solution? To whom has this arm 
of the Lord been revealed? Let us lower our heads 
and acknowledge our ignorance, priest and philoso- 
pher, one and all.” 

Are not Matter and Spirit equally wonderful ? 
Are they not, in fact, “ two opposite faces of the self- 
same mystery”? It was Goethe, we think, who 
looked at Matter as the “living garment of God.” 








The tiniest piece of Matter, with all its hidden po- 
tentialities, is it not, in itself, simply marvelous? 
The scientist soon learns the limitations of the hu- 
man intellect,—“ its power in dealing with all that 
comes within the range of experience ; its impotence 
in dealing with all that transcends experience.” 
When Science brings confusion and doubt, the eye of 
the beholder is distorted or dim ; he sees as through 
a glass, darkly. 

There is nothing antagonistic in the most ad- 
vanced truths of Science with a full belief in an over- 
ruling Providence, and the immortality of the soul. 
Only, we repeat, the more one becomes conversant 
with the generalizations of Science, the less does one 
hold to a belief in a personal God, with human at- 
tributes. 

One of the best scholars, the Rev. Mr. Savage of 
Boston, along with a full acceptance of the verdicts 
of Science and the evolutionary Philosophy, sees, as 
he has so often told us in his inimitable way, God 
everywhere. He sees cod, he says, in the golden 
sun-set, in the gurgling brook, in the green leaves, in 
the fragrance of the rose, the delicate tints of the 
lily, in the look of his friend, in his little child’s face, 
in everything. 

And another able American thinker, Mr. Fiske, 
disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer as he is, closes that 
very good little book of his, “ The Destiny of Man,” 
with a fine argument for the immortality of the soul. 
The three most eminent scientists living are doubt- 
less Spencer, Tyndall, and Huxley,—and they all de- 
cidedly disbelieve in materialism. 

We have no fear of materialism. If it is false, as 
we believe it is, the one agency and the only agency 
that can destroy it, is Science ; under whose search- 
ing inquiries it cannot endure unless it possess a core 
of truth. 

The vocation of Science is the ascertainment of 
the Truth. Let us trust it. Let us all choose the 
noble part of Mr. Emerson, who, after many disen- 
chantments, exclaimed, “I covet Truth! ” 


Cc. L. 8. 
Darby, Pa. 


for Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 

Whence comes vitality? Nobody knows whostudies the sub- 
ject by materialistic methods.—H. M. J. 

—See INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Third month 8th, 1890. 

As we are dependent upon our physical senses for 
our spiritual consciousness while in this state of be- 
ing, is there not danger of making our distinction a 
little too pronounced, and using somewhat irrever- 
ently the words, Materialism, Materialistic, etc? 

We cannot divest the laws of nature of their di- 
vine derivation, nor separate from matter with any 
surgeon’s knife the “ Spirit within the wheels.” 

As I have been taught, the A. B. C. of the study 
of Science is doubt of a proposition until proof is ob- 
tained, and this primary lesson may apply in any de- 
partment of our school of life. In Scripture language, 
we are to prove all things and hold fast that which is 
good. The scientific mind, using the adjective in its 
genuine sense, must be before all things veracious. It 
honestly confesses its ignorance of the great problem 







































































































































































































































































































































































of life and its inability to solve it, welcoming all aids 
that lead to knowledge. The attitude of Science, far 
from being that of the “ undevout astronomer ” on the 
one hand, or on the other of the flippant theologian 
whose conception of the Divine Being is limited to 
his own small statura clothed with human passions 
and frailties, must perforce exhibit the utmost sanity, 
the most becoming humility, the profoundest rever- 
ence for what we name God the Spirit. It recognizes 
the first atom of matter not as common or unclean, 
but as glorified with the germ and “ potency ” of a 
Great First Cause; and as the wings of thought at 
their utmost tension are baffled by the bars that shut 
away the knowledge of the origin and destiny of a 
single molecule, and the mighty question of the 
whence and whether of “ The All of things” presses 


upon us, and— 
“The wonder which it is,—fo be,” 
the more closely do we “lean our buman hearts ” 
upon the breast of the Divine. Faith in the Highest, 
“ the sweetness of a living faith,” is born ; trust inthe 
Eternal Goodness and Love rests the spirit, and ten- 
ders the heart; marvel is resolved into adoration, 
feeling is religion, and “ worship ‘ mostly of the silent 
sort,’ at the altar of the unknown and unknowable 
* Being whom we call God, and know no more !”’ 

If allowed to interpret the advice given to the stu- 
dent of Science by our friend H. M. J., I would say it 
cannot be intended as against the reception of fact pre- 
sented through “ material” agencies but only against 
empiricism, by which the “ Fatherhood of the Divine 
may be overset, and the Brotherhood of man im- 
perilled.” E. R. L. 


Shrewsbury, N. J. 


TEMPERANCE IN LANGUAGE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Ir is to be hoped that all of our members, in their 
advocacy of reform, may avoid the use of intemperate 
language, as such excess has a tendency to weaken 
the cause they are advocating, to sow discord among 
the brethren, and to bring reproach upon the Society 
of Friends. HuaH Fou ke. 

Philadelphia, Third month 24. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY AND READING ROOM. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

In your last issue, P. E. Gibbons refers to the anxiety of 
parents whose sons come to the city to work, as to how they 
will spend their evenings and hours of leisure, and refers 
with apparent regret to the fact that we have no free li- 
brary and reading room in Philadelphia to attract such 
young men. It has been for some time past a matter of 
regret to the writer that Friends’ Library at Fifteenth and 
Race streets is not open in the evenings, where those who 
are in membership with Friends and others who associate 
with Friends could go and spend their evenings. As now 
conducted this library is open only one evening (Seventh- 
day) in the week, and on this evening many of our young 
Friends whose parents reside out of the city, go to their 
homes and are therefore unable to procure books from this 
valuable collection. 

If the library committee could see their way clear to 
open the library as a reading room every evening from, say, 
seven to half-past nineor ten o’clock, the writer thinks it 
would be quite possible to secure a sufficient number of 
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volunteers to take charge of the room on such evenings, 

and there can be little doubt but that it would add ma- 

terially to the usefulness of the library, and also to its finan- 

cial support. D. L. L. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 7. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Sixth-day last, the 4th instant, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board of Managers met at the College. A letter 
from Prof. W. H. Appleton was presented and read, declin- 
ing the presidency of the College, recently tendered him. 
In the course of the letter, he said: “ My experience during 
the present year has only confirmed me in my original con- 
viction that the duties of the office cannot become congenial 
to me, especially as they must require me practically to 
abandon what I consider my life work, that of teacher. I 
feel, therefore, constrained to decline the election, while, at 
the same time, expressing to the Board of Managers, through 
you, my very high appreciation of the honor they have con- 
ferred on me.” 

—President Magill, who is now in Paris, expects to leave 
for home some time next month, and will be back at the 
College by Commencement, or earlier. 


THE CHILD AND THE STAR. 


Across the meadows, one rare summer night 
I walked ; before me ran my little boy ; 

He stood and gazed beneath the bright starlight, 
Then hasiened back, his face aglow with joy. 


He has some fancy or some quaint conceit, 

I thought. He softly said, ““Oh come with me!” 
I followed where he led, with willing feet, 

“T have found God, I think, dear mother, see!” 


And falling on his knees so reverently, 
He showed me mirrored there a glorious star 
Imprisoned in a grass-rimmed pool, where he 
Could see its splendor, softened, which afar 


Trembled with brimming brightness. (I would 
that he ; 
Were here to teach me now.) Upon the sod 

We knelt above the shining mystery. 
I could not say, “ Dear child, this is not God.” 


His faith was finer far than mine to see, 
That God was near us in the imaged star. 
Father of lights, we blindly grope near thee, 
Yetsee thee not, and babes our teachers are. 


Blind to the shining star-sown fields above, 
Blind to the star-flower and the violet sweet, 
We miss the wealth of blessing which Thy love 

Casts in divinest bounty at our feet. 


Bent under burdens of unrest and pain, 

We heed not murmuring songs of stream or breeze, 
Nor hear that echoing anthem or refrain, 

The grave, sweet melody of forest trees. 


We do not hear, such heedless ears have we ; 

Thy myriad voices speak from sky and sod, 
Nor hear in storm and thunder of the sea 

Thy voice: “ Be still and know that I am God.” 


We need Thy pity and Thy tender grace. 
Give us the childlike heart. O, Father, heal 
That we may hear and see, but veil Thy face 
Before our sin-dimmed eyes, and thus reveal 
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In softened splendor what Thy mercies are. 
Star of our souls, shine on us from above, 
As in the silent pool shone Thy bright star. 
Reflect in us Thy glory, Heart of Love. 
—E. Y. G., in The Occident. 


POEMS OF SPRING. 


THE JOY OF THE SEASON, 


THE swift is wheeling and gleaming, 
The brook is brown in its bed, 

Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 
And the bow bends overhead. 

The charm of the winter is broken! 
The last of the spell is said! 


The eel in the pond is quickening, 
The grayling leaps in the stream ; 

What if the clouds are thickening ? 
See how the meadows gleam ! 

The spell of the winter is shaken ! 
The world awakes from a dream! 


The fir puts out green fingers, 
The pear-tree softly blows, 

The rose in her dark bower lingers, 
But her curtains will soon unclose ; 

The lilae will shake her ringlets 
Over the blush of the rose. 


The swift is wheeling and gleaming, 
The woods are beginning to ring, 
Rain from the cloud is streaming ; 
There, where the bow doth cling, 
Summer is smiling afar off, 
Over the shoulder of Spring ! 
—Robert Buchanan. 





ENGLISH SCENES. 
Stitchwort’s out in frock of white, 
Celandine, the chrysolite ; 

On the bank the primrose springs, 
And with larks the welkin rings! 
April’s in the sunny lane : 

Bless her! she is come again, 
Hanging, on the spiky thorn, 
Lamps to light the early morn. 


Life and Love are on the hills; 
Cowslips wear their spotted frills, 
Meadow-maids their mottled studs ; 
Daisies nod to yarrow buds ; 
Campions with crimson flush ; 
Violets begin to blush ; 

Speedwell opens too her eye; 

And the kingcup woos the sky. 


Listen to the chattering pie, 
And the babbling jay’s reply, 
While the thrush repeats his song, 
And the blackbird tunes his tongue, 
Hear the chiff-chaff, finch, and wren, 
Gossiping in yonder glen, 
Heedless of the cuckoo’s lay, 
“ Wood’s all green, oh, come away!” 
—Edward Capern. 





IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Now while the pale arbutus in our woods 
Wakes to faint life beneath the dead year’s leaves, 
And the bleak North iets loose its wailing broods 
Of winds upon us, and the gray sea grieves 
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Along our coast; while yet the Winter’s hand 
Heavily presses on New England’s heart, 
And Spring averts the sunshine of her eyes 
Lest some vain cowslip should untimely start : 
While we are housed in this rude season’s gloom, 
In this rude land, 
Bereft of warmth and bloom, 
We know, far off beneath the Southern skies, 
Flush blossoms mock our drifts of snow, 
And the lithe vine unfolds its emerald sheen 
On many a sunny hillside there. 


— Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 


MISKODEED. 
THE INDIAN LEGEND OF THE CLAYTONIA, OR SPRING 
BEAUTY. 
PEBOAN, the mighty Winter, 
Fled before the breath of Spring, 
His snow-ermine flung about him 
Down the valley hastening. 


But some flakes were left behind him, 
As he vanished down the wind, 

These, the April-spirit fondly 
Pressing to her bosom kind, 


Breathed upon and gently scattered 
Over barren grove and mead, 

Changed them to the dainty blossom 
Red men call the Miskodeed. 


When beneath the budding beeches 
Whitely gleams their blossom-snow, 
Children say to one another, 
They were snow-flakes once, you know 
—A. W. B., in Unity. 


THE VALUE OF SMALL THINGS. 


Tue day of small things generally appears in the 
long ran to have been the prelude to the day of 
great things, an | where the process of growth ceased 
to be small and became great no man can tell; in 
fact, the more one studies the growth of great enter- 
prises or great characters the more conscious he be- 
comes of the fact that there is no small thing, and 
that our judgment of the relative values of things as 
we see them from day to day is almost without value. 
Looking backward at the harvest-time, the seed is 
seen to be as important as the ripened grain; look- 
ing backward from the close of a notable life, the 
early days of obscure struggle and self-denial are 
seen to be quite as important as, perhaps more influ- 
ential than, the later days of acknowledged sticcess 
and influence. There is nothingin this world which 
anybody can afford to throw away. The other day 
a business man, who holds an important position in 
this city, and who spends an hour morning and even- 
ing on the train going to and coming from his home, 
pulled out of his pocket a little French classic. A 
gentleman sitting beside him, who happened also to 
be a business man, and who knew that his companion 
had been in business from his early youth, expressed 
some surprise at his knowledge of French, and was 
told that during the time which this busy and active 
man had spent on trains, morning and evening, he 
had learned to read with ease French, German, and 
Italian. There had been no effort about it; he had 
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not worked longer any day than any business man of 
his acquaintance, but, instead of poring over the in- 
significant mass of news which fills the larger part 
of the newspaper, he had contented himself with 
reading what was really significant, and then devoted 
the rest of his time to a pocket grammar or vocabu- 
lary, or to the reading of some attractive bit of good 
literature, taking up one language after another until 
he bad become able to read three fluently. This 
man’s attainments add immensely to the interest of 
his life; he has educated himself by the simple de- 
vice of saving his odd minutes. One of the most diffi- 
cult illusions to shake off is the illusion that we need 
a great deal of time to achieve any important result, 
and that for such a purpose bits of time here and 
there—fifteen minutes to-day, and half an hour to- 
morrow—are of no use. Men become rich by saving 
small sums, and it is possible for all of us to be- 
come rich in a still better way—by valuing time as 
God values it.—Christian Union. 


“ REVELATIONS OF CHILDHOOD.” 


To the thoughtful observer of childlife, nothing is 
noticeable than the sudden and seemingly 
changes in the child’s mental 
and moral atitudes,—his interests, his motives, 
his habits, and his desires. In a single day there 
may be a whole change of front toward all that to him 
has been essential and familiar. We smile at this, if 
we do not seriously oppose it, we call it spasmodic, 
fickle, whimsical. But the path of a child’s life is a 
path broken by sharp angles. Childhood is a period 
of startling revelations, an expedition of discovery. 
Almost daily the child isa voyager on the Challenger 
an Agassiz in Brazil, a Faraday in the laboratory. 

As a result of a little boy’s first day in a Kindergar- 
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ten, he exhibited to his father a bird’s nest on a 
branch with alittle bird beside it,—all modelled in 
clay. “See!” he exclaimed, “there is the birdie, 
there is the nest, and there are the three little eggs 
for the birdie to eat!” That child’s only idea of eggs 
was as an article of diet. But when his father ex- 
claimed, “ Ob, not for the birdie to eat!” and followed 
it up with the facts in the case, that child had turned 
a sharp angle in his outward way. 

Here was a wholly new direction for thought. 
That was a larger discovery, a longer stride in bis lit- 
tle life, than anew species would prove to the natur- 
alist, or a new star to the astronomer, or a new ele- 
ment ‘to the chemist. 

Such revelations inthe varied realm of trath pour 
in upon the child-mind in volleys. No adult-mind 
could stand them without reeling in confusion. Yet 
how little do we dream of this multitude of new vis- 
tas daily opened to a child! 
the working of those secret forces whose surface out 
croppings we somew bat impatiently condemn as mere 
instability —as fickleness and whim ! 

The children are taught to respect their elders ; do 
their elders sufficiently reverence them ?—S. S. Times. 


NeveER consider that vanity an offense, which lim- 
its itself to wishing for the praise of good men for 
good actions.— Bulwer-Lytton. 


How little do we realize | 








THE IDEAL OF WOMANHOOD. 
THe Woman’s Congress is doing no work more im- 
portant than that of reconstructing the ideal of 
womanhood. The sculptor Hart told me, when I 
was visiting his studio in Florence, many years ago, 
that he was investing his life to work into marble a 
new feminine type, which should “express, un- 
blamed,” the twentieth century’s womanhood. The 
Venus de Medici, with its small head and buttonhole 
eyelids, matched the Greek conception of woman 
well, he thought; but America was slowly evolving 
another and loftier type. His statue, purchased by 
patriotic women of his native State, Kentucky, 
adorns the hall at Lexington, and shows 
“A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food, 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 

She is the embodiment of what sha]l be. In an 
age of force, woman’s greatest grace was to cling; in 
an age of peace, she does not cling much, but is just 
as tender and sweet as if she did. She has strength 
and individuality, a gentle seriousness ; there is more 
of the sisterly, less of the syren ; more of the duchess, 
and less of the doll. Woman is becoming what God 
intended her to be—what Christ’s Gospel necessi- 
tates her being—the companion and counsellor, not 
the toy and encumbrance of man. 

To meet this new creation, how grandly men 
themselves are growing! How considerate and 
brotherly, how pure in word and deed! The world 
has never yet known half the amplitude of character 
and life to which men attain when they and women 
live in the same world. It doth not yet appear what 
they shall be,—or we either. 

With all my heart I believe, as do the best men 
of the nation, that woman will bless and brighten 
every place she enters, and that she will enter every 
place on this round earth. Its welcome of her pres- 
ence and power will be the final test of any institu- 
tion’s fitness to survive.— Frances E. Willard. 

Tue true test of Christian discipleship is an abid- 
ing temper of obedience to the will of Christ, shown 
to be real by the manner of one’s life. This is much 
better than occasional spasms of emotional rapture, 
however fervid or agreeable. What aman habitually 
does is the best index to his real character as it ap- 
pears in the sight of God.—The Independent. 





. Tuat was a sublime self-consciousness ex- 
pressed by Jesus when he said to the Jews: “ And he 
that sent me is with me; the Father hath not left me 
alone; for I do always the things that please him.” 
(John viu.: 29.) Jesus while in conflict with wicked 
men, knew that he was in perfect harmony with God 
the Father, whose will, as he declares, it was his 
“ meat and drink ” to do.—Selected. 





ALL the doors that lead inward to the secret place 
of the Most High, are doors outward,-—out of self,— 
| out of smallness,—out of wrong.—George Macdonald. 











